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An  Argument  in  favor  of  its 
Location  in  St.  Louis, 


— AND— 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS 


SUBMITTED  BY  DR.  H.  R.  L1NDERMAN,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  MINT  AT  WASHINGTON. 


ST.  LOUIS: 

Chancy  R.  Barns,  Printer, 

215  Pine  Street, 

( *875. 


DR.  H.  R.  LINDERMAN, 

Director  of  the  Mint,  Washington,  D.  C. — 

Sir  : In  reply  to  questions  propounded  by  you,  bearing  on 
the  subject  of  a location  of  an  additional  Mint,  for  the  re- 
fining and  coining  of  silver  and  gold,  we  have  the  honor  to 
report  as  follows  : 

Question  1 . — “What  is  the  population  of  the  city  accord- 
ing to  the  best  estimate?” 

Ansiuer. — Mr.  David  B.  Gould,  publisher  of  the  St. 
Louis  Directory,  who  has  for  several  years  made  official  re- 
ports on  the  census,  estimates  the  population  of  the  city  up 
to  November  1st  at  495,000.  This  calculation  is  based  upon 
the  natural  ratio  of  increase,  as  shown  during  the  past  two 
or  three  decades,  and  by  returns  already  made  at  Mr.  Gould's 
office  by  trustworthy  canvassers.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
note  the  growth  of  our  population,  as  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing figures  : 

In  1844  -----  34,140 

In  1850  -----  74,459 

In  1852  -----  94,000 

In  1856  -----  125,200 

In  1860  -----  170,773 

In  1870  (U.  S.  census)  - - 312,960 

In  1873  -----  428,126 

In  1875  (Estimated  November  1st)  495,000 

About  five  years  have  passed  since  the  regular  United 
States  census  was  taken,  and  during  that  period  the  growth 
has  been  wonderful.  The  gain,  according  to  the  above  es- 
timates, has  been  over  183,000,  or  59  per  cent.  In  1870 
there  were  but  64,425  names  in  the  Directory,  and  the  same 
ratio  of  names  to  population  would  indicate  a present  popu- 
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lation  of  more  than  550,000.  It  is  probable  that  the  can- 
vass for  the  Directory  for  1870  was  somewhat  less  thorough 
than  it  has  been  since.  During  the  first  half  of  the  period 
between  I860  and  1870,  there  was  but  little  increase  in  the 
population.  Business  was  at  a stand-still,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  martial  law  prevailed,  and  many  of  the  avenues  of  trade 
were  closed.  The  influx  of  population,  and  the  revival  of  all 
branches  of  business  at  the  close  of  the  civil  war  followed, 
and,  perhaps,  at  no  time  in  the  history  of  the  city,  has  the 
increase  been  so  great  as  during  the  period  from  1865  to 
1874.  With  the  fact  before  us  that  for  the  past  two  years 
there  has  been  a stagnation  in  business,  a depreciation  in 
values,  and  a general  uncertainty  and  lack  of  confidence  in 
financial  circles,  the  steady  growth  of  St.  Louis  in  popula- 
tion and  wealth,  may  be  looked  upon  with  pride  as  well  as 
astonishment. 

2.  — “What  is  the  total  amount  of  capital  employed  by 
Banks  and  Bankers  in  St.  Louis?” 

Answer. — On  the  1st  of  July,  1875,  there  were  56  banks 
in  the  city,  with  capital  and  surplus  amounting  to  $19,510,- 
01 5 ; savings  and  time  deposits,  $15,443,636;  demand  de- 
posits, $25,703,480  ; cash  and  exchange,  $14,542,885  ; loans, 
discounts  and  bonds,  $45,309,998.  Of  the  whole  number  of 
banks,  38  are  in  the  clearing-house,  and  18  are  not  in  the 
clearing-house.  Of  the  former,  seven  are  national  banks, 
and  thirty-one  State  banks.  The  national  banks  have  bonds 
deposited  to  the  amount  of  $1,342,850,  with  a circulation  of 
$1,079,080.  Fora  detailed  and  official  statement  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  St.  Louis  Banks,  see  Clearing-house  report  here- 
with submitted,  marked  exhibit  “A.” 

3.  — “How  does  the  balance  of  trade  of  the  city  ofSt. 
Louis  and  State  of  Missouri  stand,  as  related  to  other  cities, 
States  and  Territories  respectively?” 

Answer. — The  position  which  St.  Louis  has  reached  as 
the  fourth  city  in  the  Union  in  point  of  population,  and  the 
third  in  commercial  and  manufacturing  importance,  may  be 
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taken  as  a fair  indication  of  what  she  will  attain  in  the  no 
distant  future.  All  the  States  of  the  Republic  have  con- 
tributed to  her  population,  but  her  commercial  intercourse 
has  been  chiefly  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  States 
and  Territories  west  of  the  great  River.  From  this  latter 
source  almost  exclusively  have  come  the  supplies  of  food 
and  the  material  for  manufactures,  by  which  this  population 
has  been  sustained.  If,  therefore,  this  growth  in  population 
and  wealth  has  been  developed  in  the  centre  of  a country  as 
yet  comparatively  new,  what  may  we  not  predict  for  the  city 
when  the  vast  area  west  of  the  Mississippi  is  placed  under 
cultivation  to  the  extent  of  the  territory  immediately  east  of 
the  river;  and  when  the  mineral  wealth  in  this  region,  but 
just  discovered,  shall  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  may  be  able  to  distribute  it,  in  many  forms,  to  the 
country  ? 

The  productive  strength  of  many  portions  of  the  country 
east  of  us  may  never  be  greater  than  at  the  present  time  ; 
that  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  has  not  been  half  tested  yet, 
while  the  capabilities  of  the  vast  region  lying  west  and 
southwest  are  almost  wholly  unknown.  When  the  Indian 
Territory  is  opened  to  white  settlement,  as  it  surely  must  be 
in  a short  time,  and  when  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arkansas 
have  become  more  thickly  populated,  and  have  better  facili- 
ties for  transporting  their  products,  there  will  be  a popula- 
tion seeking  trade  with  St.  Louis,  the  like  of  which  no  city 
on  the  continent  can  excel. 

The  trade  of  St.  Louis  is  now  verv  large  with  Tennessee, 
Georgia,  Mississippi,  Louisiana  and  Alabama.  Ulti- 
mately the  population  and  wealth  of  these  States  will 
increase,  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  their  trade  with  St.  Louis 
will  correspondingly  increase. 

The  improvement  of  the  Des  Moines  Rapids  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  construction  of  the  Jetties  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Mississippi  River,  are  sure  to  increase  the  facilities  for 
the  movement  of  grain  from  the  vast  Northwest  to  St. 
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Louis,  and  thence  by  direct  shipment  to  Europe.  Conse- 
quently St.  Louis,  while  actively  competing  with  cities  east 
of  her  for  the  grain  trade  of  the  Northwest,  is  quite  alone 
in  many  branches  of  the  trade.  She  deals  in  tobacco,  cot- 
ton, pig  iron,  bar  lead,  zinc  blooms,  iron  ore,  zinc  ore, 
baryties  or  “tiff,”  fire  clay,  glass-sand,  and  other  things 
which  some  other  cities  can  never  deal  in.  The  territory 
which  sustains  some  of  our  neighboring  cities  is  pretty  fully 
developed,  consequently  their  future  growth  must  be  slow. 
On  the  contrary,  St.  Louis  will  increase  in  population  for 
the  next  quarter  of  a century  with  great  rapidity,  and  her 
wealth  will  undoubtedly  increase  in  a corresponding  ratio. 

4. — “ What  is  the  estimated  approximate  amount  of  the 
trade  of  St.  Louis  with  the  Bullion  producing  States  and 
Territories  of  the  United  States?  Give  the  same  as  respects 
the  Republic  of  Mexico.” 

Answer. — Owing  to  the  discrimination  against  St.  Louis 
in  the  Freight  Tarriff  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  her 
trade  with  much  of  the  Bullion-bearing  regions  has  been 

O O 

greatly  impaired ; notwithstanding  this,  however,  during 
the  past  year  the  value  of  all  products  received  from  that 
section  of  country  cannot  be  far  from  twenty  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Perhaps  more.  In  1874,  according  to  the  estimates 
of  dealers,  the  receipts  of  wool  alone  from  New  Mexico  and 
Colorado,  were  2,000,000  pounds.  There  were  also  re- 
ceived during  the  same  year  one  million  pieces  of  hides,  and 
of  the  whole  number  of  cattle,  hogs,  sheep  and  horses, 
received  by  rail  from  the  West  it  is  safe  to  say  the  larger 
proportion  came  from  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Southern,  Kan- 
sas, Colorado,  and  adjoining  territories.  The  trade  during 
1875  with  these  regions  will  undoubtedly  be  much  larger 
than  in  1874.  The  increase  has  been  rapid  for  the  past  six 
months,  particularly  with  Colorado,  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona. The  completion  of  the  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  so  as 
to  connect  with  the  system  of  Roads  in  Texas  has  but  just 
opened  to  St.  Louis  the  trade  of  that  splendid  region  of  the 


South-West,  the  value  and  amount  of  whose  trade  may 
probably  be  fairly  measured  by  the  growth  of  the  cotton 
trade  with  St.  Louis.  This  branch  of  trade  has  increased 
as  follows  : 

Total  For  For  sale 

Bales  Received.  Re-shipment,  in  thisMarket. 

Year  ending  Sept.  1,  1872,  36,421  17,715  16,706 

Year  ending  Sept.  1,  1873,  59,709  25,494  34,215 

Year  ending  Sept,  1,  1874,  103,741  24,323  79,418 

Since  the  first  of  September,'  1874,  the  increase  has 
been  even  more  marked,  the  receipts  in  comparison  with 
the  previous  year  being  as  follows  : 


Total  Bales  For  Re-  For  sale  in 
Received,  shipment,  this  Market. 

From  Sept.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1874,  95,784  30,766  65,018 
From  Sept.  1,  to  Dec.  31,  1874,  43,582  12,009  31,573 
From  Sept.  1, ’74  to  Sept.  1 , *75 , 136,806 
From  Sept.  1,  to  Nov.  15*1875,  46,145 


As  the  trade  has  increased,  additional  facilities  have  been 
provided  for  storing  and  compressing  until  now  there  are  in 
operation  five  establishments  as  follows  : 


Storage  Capacity. 

Paper  Warehouse,  - 15,000  Bales. 

St.  Louis  Cotton  Compress  Co.,  25,000  “ 

Evans’  Bros.  Warehouse,  - - 10,000  “ 

Mammoth  Warehouse,  - - - 25,000  “ 
Factors’  & Brokers’  Warehouse,  20,000  “ 


Compress  Capa- 
city per  day. 

500  Bales. 
1000  “ 
650  “ 

600  “ 
500  “ 


The  increase  in  the  trade,  during  the  past  year  especially, 
has  attracted  to  this  market  both  Eastern  and  European 
buyers,  and  experienced  factors  from  the  more  Southern 
cities,  until  now  we  have  as  good  judges  of  the  staple  as 
any  other  market  can  boast  of. 

The  trade  of  St.  Louis  with  the  Republic  of  Mexico  can 
hardly  be  estimated  as  it  is  mostly  indirect  by  passing 
through  the  hands  of  merchants  and  dealers  in  (he  interven- 
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ing  States  and  Territories.  Of  the  222,320  oz.  of  silver  and 
Dore  Bullion  produced  by  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining  Co.,  from  January  1,  1875,  to  March  31,  1875,  forty  \ 
per  cent,  of  the  crude  ore  was  drawn  from  the  more  west- 
erly and  north-western  Territories,  Utah,  Nevada  and  Mon- 
tana; the  balance  from  Colorado,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
the  Republic  of  Mexico  : the  latter  country  furnishing  pro- 
bably as  much  as  any  one  of  the  territories  named.  [See 
letter  from  Augustus  Stejtz  marked  “ Exhibit  B.”)  This 
ore  from  Mexico  was  hauled  700  miles  in  wagons  to  reach 
the  Railroads  of  Texas,  and  shipments  are  still  going  on. 
The  Government  of  Mexico,  it  should  be  stated,  has  taken 
off  the  duties  on  imported  machinery  for  mines,  and  as  a re- 
sult, one  firm  in  this  city — Messrs.  Smith  and  Beggs — have 
already  sent  forward  sets  of  machinery  for  three  silver  mines 
in  Old  Mexico,  and  are  negotiating  for  orders  for  others. 

5.  — “ What  are  the  means  of  communication  with  said 
States  and  Territories,  and  Mexico,  existing  at  present  or 
contemplated  in  the  near  future  ?” 

Answer. — By  the  Missouri  Pacific  Railroad  to  connecting 
lines,  West,  South  and  Northwest,  in  Kansas;  by  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Railroad  Southwest,  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, connecting  with  stage  lines  and  railroads,  in  course  of 
construction,  to  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Old  Mexico  ; by 
the  St.  Louis  and  Iron  Mountain  Railroad,  and  its  branches, 
to  Arkansas,  connecting  with  lines  already  built  or  in  course 
of  construction,  to  Texas  and  Mexico;  by  the  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City  and  Northern  Railway,  and  its  branches,  to  the 
western  border  of  Missouri,  connecting  with  routes  to  the 
great  Northwest  and  its  territories,  and  by  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  Montana,  Dakotah, 
and  Wyoming. 

6.  — “ What  are  the  advantages  of  St.  Louis  as  a point  for 
distributing  coin  to  the  various  cities  and  towns  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi Valley?” 

Answer. — By  twenty  trunk  railroads  and  their  branches, 


sending  out  trains  several  times  each  day,  to  all  parts  of  the 
country — North,  South,  East  and.  West;  by  reliable  Express 
companies,  running  in  these  various  directions,  and  by 
18,000  miles  of  navigable  rivers,  represented  by  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries,  which  ramify  and  reach  every 
section,  and  the  remotest  boundaries  of  the  basin  of  the 
Mississippi.  The  Union  Depot  in  St.  Louis,  recently 
erected,  greatly  facilitates  the  dispatching  of  trains  over  the 
Illinois  and  St.  Louis  Bridge,  to  the  Relay  Depot  at  East 
St.  Louis,  whence  they  are  sent  over  the  various  roads, 
North,  South  and  East. 

7.  — “ What  amount  of  gold  and  silver  bullion,  or  foreign 
coin,  is  received  at  St.  Louis,  annually,  and  transmitted  East 
for  mintage,  or  sale?  State  also  the  amount,  or  value,  of 
the  gold  and  silver  ores  and  base  bullion  received  at  and 
reduced  or  refined  at  St.  Louis?” 

Answer. — Eight  thousand  tons  of  gold  and  silver  ore  and 
bar  bullion,  worth  between  $2,500,000  and  $3,000,000,  are 
worked,  reduced  and  refined  at  St.  Louis.  The  amount  of 
gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  recieved  at  St.  Louis  annu- 
ally, or  passing  through  the  city  from  the  Western  mills  and 
smelters,  and  transmitted  East  for  coinage  or  sale,  is  difficult 
to  estimate  accurately,  but  will  probably  amount  to  at  least 
five  million  dollars  in  addition  to  home  production. 

8.  — “What  is  the  price  or  rate  of  ordinary  and  expert 
labor,  and  what  the  cost  of  living  as  compared  with  other 
cities  and  towns  in  the  Mississippi  Valley?” 

Answer. — ordinary  labor  is  rated  at  $1  25  to  $1  50  per 
shift  of  ten  hours;  skilled  labor,  $1  75  to  $2  50;  special 
artisans,  $3  to  $6  per  day.  Market  prices  for  meat,  veget- 
ables and  bread  are  lower  in  St.  Louis,  than  in  an}r  other 
large  city  in  the  Union.  Comfortable  rooms,  suitable  for 
homes  for  laboring  men,  can  be  obtained  at  $3  to  $5  per 
month  each,  according  to  locality. 

9.  — “ What  are  the  varieties  of  fuel  and  cost  of  each  de- 
ivcred  in  the  city?” 
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Answer. — Bituminous  coal  may  be  obtained  by  the  car 
load  at  $1.50  to  $2.50  per  ton,  or  from  6 cents  to  10  cents 
per  bushel  : Anthracite  coal  from  Pennsylvania  cost,  $10.50 
to  $12.00  per  ton  ; semi-anthracite  coal  from  Arkansas  and 

South-West  Missouri  from  $6.00  to  $7.00  ; cannel  coal : 

coke  7 cents  to  8 cents  per  bushel ; 10  cents  for  gas  house 
and  10 £ cents  for  imported.  Hickory,  oak,  ash  and  other 
kinds  of  wood  from  $4.00  to  $7.00  per  cord. 

10.  — “ At  what  price  per  pound  can  sulphuric  acid  of 
commercial  strength  and  quality  be  delivered  or  manufac- 
tured here,  in  quantity  from  three  to  six  thousand  pounds 
daily  ? ” 

Answer. — 2 cents  to  2£  cents  per  pound.  [See  letters 
from  Missouri  Chemical  Works  marked  “ Exhibit  C.”] 

11.  — “At  what  price  per  pound  can  pure  Nitric  or  parting 
acid  be  delivered  or  manufactured  at,  in  quantity  from  three 
to  six  thousand  pounds  daily?  ” 

Answer. — At  present  price  of  Nitrate  of  Soda,  of  38  de- 
grees Baume,  8£  cents ; of  41  degrees  Baume,  at  9£  cents. 
[See  appendix  “ Exhibit  C.”] 

12.  — “ What  is  the  price  per  ton  of  half  ground  common 
salt?” 

Answer. — From  $9.00  to  $10.00  per  ton. 

13.  — “At  what  price  can  pure  zinc  be  furnished  in  quan- 
tity from  three  hundred  to  a thousand  or  more  pounds 
daily  ?” 

Answer. — At  7 cents  per  pound. 

FACTS  TO  BE  CONSIDERED. 

In  locating  the  Mint,  the  Government  will  doubtless  have 
in  view  not  merely  the  convenience  of  regions  now  largely 
yielding,  but  the  development  of  others  to  the  southward. 
It  is  believed  that  our  great  deposits  of  ore  grow  richer  as 
they  approach  the  Mexican  border,  and  that  our  richest 
mines  will  yet  be  found  when  those  deposits  near  our  south- 


ern  frontier  shall  have  been  pierced  by  the  extension  of  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  and  Texas  and  Pacific  railroads.  At  no 
distant  day  a vast  supply  of  precious  metals  may  be  ex- 
pected from  this  quarter,  and  this  product,  whether  shipped 
by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  railroad  terminating  here,  or  by 
roads  running  southward  from  Denver,  will  be  delivered 
here  at  less  cost  than  at  any  other  proposed  location. 

Valuable  mines  have  also  begun  to  yield  in  Arkansas  and 
Texas.  Now,  it  will  not  be  overlooked  that  the  products  of 
the  Northern  States  of  Old  Mexico,  by  competent  judges 
declared  to  be  the  richest  of  all  Mexican  States  in  mineral 
deposits,  will  naturally  seek  an  outlet  by  these  railroads,  if 
invited  by  a mint  and  the  attendant  smelting  and  refining 
works  at  this  city. 

Moreover,  a contract  already  concluded  with  the  Mexican 
republic  secures  the  early  completion  of  a nearly  air-line 
from  this  city  by  the  Iron  Mountain  railroad  and  the  Inter- 
national of  Texas  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  With  suitable 
works  located  at  the  northern  terminus  of  this  route,  no 
small  share  of  the  rich  product  of  Central  Mexico  will  also 
be  drawn  to  this  city. 

Both  with  Northern  and  Central  Mexico  a valuable  return 
traffic  in  our  supplies  of  food  and  manufactures  will  then  be 
stimulated. 

These  important  advantages,  a location  of  the  mint  farther 
North  would  forfeit,  while  it  would  also  impose  a needless 
tax  upon  the  production,  already  large  and  likely  to  be 
increased,  in  Colorado  and  the  southern  tier  of  territories. 

The  movement  recently  inaugurated  in  this  city  for  the 
construction  of  a Southern  Pacific  Railroad  it  is  confidently 
believed  will  be  a success.  The  voice  of  delegates  from  the 
great  States  of  the  Southwest  and  South  in  favor  of  a route 
to  the  Pacific  coast  south  of  the  snow  line,  cannot  fail  to 
meet  with  a favorable  response  from  the  power  which  has 
heretofore  aided  great  national  enterprises.  Should  this 
railroad  be  constructed,  the  wealth  that  will  flow  to  the 
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country  from  the  vast  mineral  region  through  which  it  will 
pass  can  scarcely  he  computed.  Certain  it  is  that  the  mines 
whose  treasures  are  now  hidden  will  be  opened,  and  will 
contribute  largely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

In  Bell’s  work,  entitled  “New  Tracts  in  North  America,” 
published  in  London  in  18G0,  may  be  found  a paper  written 
by  Mr.  Charles  Sevin  on  the  mines  of  Chihuahua,  and  read 
before  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  one  mine  in  Santa  Eulalia,  yielded  in  1833  $145,000,000, 
and  another  sometime  later  yielded  $143,000,000. 

The  richness  of  the  gold  and  silver  regions  of  the  West 

o o 

and  Southwest  are  described  more  fully  in  the  letter  from 
Hon.  Geo.  Turner,  late  Chief  Justice  of  Nevada,  and  in  an 
editorial  article  from  the  St.  Louis  Republican  of  November 
12th,  marked  Exhibits  “ D”  and  “E”  of  the  Appendix. 

We  would  mention  also,  as  an  inducement  for  the  location 
of  the  Mint  in  St.  Louis,  that  the  Government  already 
owns  in  this  city,  property  admirably  adapted  to  that  use. 
The  old  Custom  House  and  Post  Office  Building,  a photo- 
graph of  which  is  herewith  submitted,  is  one  of  the  most 
substantial  buildings  ever  erected  by  the  Government.  The 
plans  were  made  in  Washington  under  the  supervision  of 
Major  Bowman,  then  topographical  engineer,  and  the  build- 
ing was  superintended  by  Thos.  Walsh,  of  St.  Louis.  In 
size  it  is  125  feet  deep  by  about  80  feet  front,  and  three 
stories  high  over  Third  street  and  two  stories  under  it, 
making  in  all  live  stories  high.  The  style  of  architecture  is 
Roman  with  a heavy  rusticated  basement,  supported  by  Co- 
rinthian columns  and  pilasters  flanking  the  facades,  and  hav- 
ing a bold  and  massive  portico  in  front  surmounted  by  a 
pediment.  The  building  throughout  is  lire  proof,  the  beams 
and  girders  being  of  iron,  with  brick  arches  turned,  or  put 
in  between  them. 

For  such  purposes  as  are  required  for  the  Mint,  no  more 
suitable  building  can  be  had,  both  for  light  and  ventilation, 
by  a small  change  in  the  interior.  It  is  lighted  externally 


on  the  four  sides,  and  as  it  is  internally  divided  into  live 
hays  or  spans,  by  rows  of  iron  columns,  the  center  span 
can  he  cut  out  or  removed  so  as  to  form  a rectangular  court 
lighted  from  the  roof  hy  a large  iron  skylight,  lighting  up 
the  whole  interior;  and  iron  galleries  can  he  constructed 
encircling  the  court  so  as  to  admit  of  entrances  to  each 
apartment.  This  building  will  he  vacated  on  the  comple- 
tion of  the  Custcm  House  now  being  erected.  If  a tempo- 
rary building  should  he  needed,  however,  before  the  com- 
pletion of  the  new  Government  house,  two  or  three  suitable 
ones  can  he  obtained. 

We  would  further  mention,  that  the  works  already  in 
operation  in  this  city  for  the  smelting  and  reduction  of  silver 
ore,  have  been  successful  to  a degree  not  anticipated  when 
they  were  established.  Similar  works  have  been  attempted 
in  other  places  and  have  not  succeeded.  So  profitable  has 
the  smelting  of  the  precious  ore  proven,  that  it  is  in  con- 
templation to  establish  other  and  more  extensive  works  near 
this  city  at  an  early  period. 

In  view  of  all  these  facts,  herewith  presented  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  many  advantages  St.  Louis  offers,  as  the 
central  city  of  the  Republic  and  the  chief  manufacturing  city 
of  the  West,  we  ask  that  its  claims  may  receive  the  con- 
sideration which  they  merit. 


Respectfully  your  obedient  servants, 


Web.  M.  Samuel. 
Erastus  Wells. 

Wm.  II.  Stone. 

Yoder  Brown. 

John  D.  Perry. 

Joseph  Brown. 

E.  IJ.  E.  James 


Silas  Bent. 

Louis  V.  Bogy. 
Edwin  Harrison. 
John  B.  Maude. 
Trios.  J.  Bartiiolow. 
Charles  Green, 
on,  Secretary. 


In  behalf  of  the  Merchants  Exchange  and  the  citizens  of 
St.  Louis. 

St.  Louis,  November  15,  1875. 


EXHIBIT  A. 


Aggregate  Statement  of  the  Condition  of  Banks  in  St. 
Louis  on  the  First  Day  of  July,  1875,  compiled  from 
Public  and  Private  Statements , by  E.  Chase,  Manager 


Clearing  House. 

Bonds 

Deposited. 


1 July,  1875 — 7 National  Banks $1,342,850 

1 Jan  , 1875—  “ “ 1 492,850 

Decrease—  “ “ 150,000 


Circulation. 

$1,079,080 
1,259  300 
180,220 


Capital 

and 

Surplus 

Savings 
and  Time 
Deposits 

Demand 

Deposits. 

Cash 

and 

Exchange. 

Loans,  Dis- 
counts and 
Bonds. 

7 National  Banks 

31  State  Banks 

7,601,553 

10,469,014 

1202.781 
11  241,668 

9,494,256 

14,374,348 

6,187,862 

7,376,461 

11,433  094 
28,815,128 

38  Clearing  House  Bankg 
18  Banks  not  in  Clearing  H, 

18,070  567 
1,439,448 

12,444,449 

2,999,177 

23  868,604 
1,834.876 

13,564,223 

978,562 

40,248  222 
5,961,776 

56  Banks  in  St  Louis 

60  Banks  1st  January,  1875 

19  510,015 
19,892,761 

15,443,636 

17,876.295 

25,703,480 

25,639.677 

14  542,885 
11,990,286 

45,309,998 
48  688,239 

Decrease  last  6 Months 

Increase 

382,746 

2,432,659 

63  803 

2,552.599 

3,378,241 

Aggregate  of  Exchange  purchased  by  Banks  from  1 January  to  1 July,  ’75, 
“ “ “ “ “ 1 July, ’74,  to  1 Jan., ’75, 


$132,812,322 

141,573,439 


EXHIBIT  B. 

St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Refining  Co.  ) 

St.  Louis,  July  26,  1875.  5' 

Web.  M.  Samuel,  Esq.,  Chairman  : 

Sir — 111  reply  to  your  request  I desire  to  state  that,  dur- 
ing the  first  full  quarter  of  the  present  year,  that  is  from 
January  1st  to  March  31st,  the  St.  Louis  Smelting  and  Re- 
fining Co.  has  produced  222,320  oz.  of  silver  and  Lore 
bullion. 
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Our  present  capacity  is  from  800,000  to  1,000,000  ounces 
of  tine  silver  and  gold  per  annum. 

Additions  to  the  present  plant,  now  in  progress,  and  to 
be  completed  in  sixty  days,  will  permit  us  to  double  upon 
the  above  rate  of  production. 

If  justified  in  so  doing  upon  consultation  with  the  proper 
Mint  authorities,  it  is  in  contemplation  to  put  up  the  neces- 
sary apparatus  for  parting,  etc.,  etc.,  so  as  to  turn  out  the 
precious  metals  in  condition  for  immediate  coinage.  Of  our 
raw  material  about  forty  per  cent,  is  drawn  from  the  more 
westerly  and  northwestern  territories,  Utah,  Nevada  and 
Montana;  the  balance  from  Colorado,  Texas,  New  Mexico 
and  Old  Mexico. 

The  geographical  centrality  of  St.  Louis  enables  us  to 
supply  our  wants  from  the  entire  mineral  region  extending 
from  north  to  south  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
Pacific  Slope.  I mention  this,  as  the  same  elements  which 
serve  to  draw  to  us  the  raw  material,  to  which  we  have  par- 
ticularly devoted  our  immediate  attention,  indicate  the  natu- 
ral current  of  the  entire  gold  and  silver  product  of  the  min- 
eral region  and  should  form  a conclusive  argument  in  favor 
of  St.  Louis  as  the  natural  point  for  gathering  up  the 
precious  metals  and  converting  them  into  the  coinage  of  the 
country.  I am  respectfully  yours, 

Augustus  Steitz,  Metallurgist. 


EXHIBIT  C. 

St.  Lours,  June  22,  1875. 

Web.  M.  Samuel,  Esq.,  Chairman,  and  Messrs.  L.  V . 
Bogy , Silas  Bent  and  others,  Committee  Merchants  Ex- 
change, St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Gentlemen  : 

Your  letter  of  the  19th  inst.  duly  received,  requesting  us  to 
state  “ what  quantity  of  Sulphuric  Acid  is  annually  pro- 
duced by  our  establishment,  and  the  comparative  cost  of 
the  article  with  other  places,  and  whether  the  quantity  an- 
nually produced  by  us  could  be  increased.”  As  your  in- 
quiry is  designed,  as  stated,  for  the  information  of  Dr. 
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Linderman,  director  of  the  Government  Mints,  who  is 
examining  for  proposed  site  of  the  new  mint  to  be  located 
hereafter  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  we  would  reply,  that,  so 
far  as  concerns  the  article  of  Sulphuric  Acid,  which  is  used  so 
extensively  in  refining  operations  of  bullion,  we  can  promise 
equal  advantages  to  any  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 
With  our  present  capacity  we  can  produce  about  2,700,000 
to  3,000,000  pounds  annually.  This  can  be  readily  increased 
at  any  time  the  demand  for  Sulphuric  Acid  would  justify, 
with  a corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production. 
V hen  the  proper  authorities  are  prepared  to  contract  for  a 
supply,  we  are  able  to  furnish  it  in  any  desired  quantity,  as 
low  as  it  can  be  secured  in  any  city  in  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

We  have  advantages  in  securing  crude  material  at  this 
point  which  renders  us,  when  advisable,  entirely  indepen- 
dent of  foreign  supply.  The  quantity  of  Nitric  Acid  now 
used  in  refining  bullion  is  comparatively  small,  but  we  are 
prepared,  whenever  required,  to  produce  it  in  any  quantity 
and  at  satisfactory  price,  as  compared  with  other  localities. 

As  the  price  of  fuel,  skilled  labor  and  Sulphuric  Acid  are 
the  essential  elements  to  be  regarded  in  locating  a Bullion 
Refinery,  we  are  confident  that  our  part,  viz  : “ the  price  of 
Sulphuric  Acid  ” can  be  satisfactorily  arranged,  so  as  to 
defy  competition  elsewhere. 

Respectfully  yours, 

W.  H.  Chappkll  & Co. 


St.  Louis,  November  6,  1875. 
Mr.  Edwin  Harrison,  City  : 

Dear  /Sir — Your  letter  of  the  4th  inst.,  duly  received. 
In  our  reply  to  the  Committee  of  Merchants  Exchange  on  the 
same  subject,  we  stated  our  capacity  for  the  production  of  Sul- 
phuric Acid,  and  that  the  same  could  be  readily  increased  at 
any  time  the  demand  for  the  article  would  justify,  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  cost  of  production,  and  when 
the  proper  authorities  are  prepared  to  contract,  we  will  fur- 
nish it  at  as  Iowa  rate  as  it  can  be  procured  in  any  city  in  the 
Mississippi  Valley. 

Ill  reply  to  your  question,  “ at  what  price  per  pound  can 
Sulphuric  Acid  of  commercial  strength  and  quality  be  de- 
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livered  or  manufactured  here  in  quantity  from  3,000  to 
6,000  pounds  daily?” — would  say  2 to  2£  cents  per  pound. 
For  Nitric  Acid,  at  present  price  of  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  in 
quantities  corresponding  to  Sulphuric,  we  would  furnish 
Nitric  Acid  of  38  degrees  Baume  at  8A  cents,  and  41  degrees 
Baume  at  9i  cents  per  pound. 

Anticipating  these  quotations  will  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

We  remain,  respectfully, 

W.  II.  Ciiappell  & Co. 


EXHIBIT  I). 

Web.  V.  Samuel , Esq.,  Captain  Silas  Bent , and  others 
of  the  Committee: 

Gentlemen  : 

The  large  and  steadily  increasing  production  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  upon  our  Pacific  slope,  renders  it  proper  that 
another  Mint  should  be  established. 

That  it  should  be  located  at  a point  near  the  center  of  our 
country  seems  to  be  admitted.  And  still  the  oft-repeated 
question  is  presented,  “Where?”  A multitude  of  reasons 
furnish  the  ready  answer — “ Unquestionably  St.  Louis.” 
Since  1849  the  stream  of  gold  and  silver  has  been  pouring 
forth  from  our  Mines  in  a constant  and  steadily  increasing 
volume.  The  “ Veta  Madroef  or  “Mother  Lode  Gold 
Vein,”  of  California,  and  its  affluents,  have  yielded  twelve 
hundred  millions  in  gold;  the  “Comstock  Lode”  upwards  of 
three  hundred  millions,  and  other  mines,  north,  east  and 
south  of  these  two  great  fissure  veins,  have  also  yielded 
large  amounts  of  wealth. 

The  Mint  at  St.  Francisco,  although  coining  more  than 
any  other  in  the  world,  is  pushed  to  its  utmost  capacity. 

A few  years  ago  fifty  millions  per  year  was  yielded  by  our 
mines,  and  the  world  was  astonished  at  their  wealth  ; the 
product  rapidly  arose  to  seventy-five  millions ; this  year 
over  one  hundred  millions  will  be  produced,  and  soon  this 
enormous  sum  will  be  doubled. 

Again,  although  Montana,  Idaho  and  Colorado  are  all 
producing  bullion  rapidly,  it  is  well  known  that  the  greatest 
developments  are  now  being  made  in  a southerly  direction. 
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In  former  years  the  “ Mother  Lode  of  California”  was 
worked  chiefly  in  Sierra,  Plumas,  Nevada,  Placer,  El  Dorado 
and  Amadonr  counties  in  California.  But  within  the  last 
live  years  this  great  mineral  belt  has  been  traced  far  to  the 
southward,  and  in  San  Bernardino,  Kern  and  other  counties 
of  Southern  California,  mines  of  great  wealth  and  large  yield 
are  now  being  successfully  worked. 

And  not  only  here,  but  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  even 
in  the  northern  States  of  Mexico  (proper)  the  develop- 
ments within  the  last  flve  years  have  astonished  even  the 
most  sanguine. 

To  these  gold  and  silver  fields  St.  Louis  is  the  nearest 
and  most  accessible  point,  and  the  best  place  for  the  location 
of  a Mint  to  coin  the  bullion  from  these  rapidly  improving 
regions  is,  undoubtedly,  St.  Louis. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  this  location  might  also  be  drawn 
from  the  fact  that  here  machinery,  chemicals  and  labor  suit- 
able for  the  prosecution  of  the  work  of  coining,  are  espe- 
cially abundant ; but  this  is  not  necessary  in  the  premises. 

The  richest  gold  and  silver  fields,  and  those  which  are 
destined  to  show  the  largest  development  within  the  next 
half  century,  are  located  to  the  west  and  southwest  of  this 
city;  and  the  bullion  which  requires  the  coiner’s  care  could 
not  be  taken  to  a Mint  located  in  any  other  Eastern  city, 
without  being  carried  by  the  very  door  of  St.  Louis. 

For  these  and  a multitude  of  other  reasons,  St.  Louis  is 
the  proper  location.  Yours  respectfully, 

George  Turner. 


EXHIBIT  E. 


NEW  RONANZAS. 

The  newspapers  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  arc  literally 
filled  with  glowing  accounts  of  new  and  rich  discoveries  of 
deposits  of  precious  ores  in  those  Territories.  It  has  long 
been  known  by  persons  conversant  with  the  mining  interests 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  regions,  that  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona offered  the  most  flattering  inducements  to  capitalists  to 
develop  the  mines  which  were  known  to  exist,  and  to  pros- 
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peel  the  country  for  other  deposits  yet  undiscovered.  For 
nearly  two  hundred  years  Mexican  miners  have  operated,  in 
a crude  way,  mines  in  New  Mexico,  which  have  largely 
remunerated  them  for  the  labor  expended.  Persons  who 
have  examined  the  refuse  heaps  of  the  abandoned  Spanish 
mines  of  New  Mexico,  declare  that  many  millions  of  bullion 
might  be  extracted  by  modern  processes  of  reduction.  New 
discoveries  in  the  Yuvupai  district  of  Arizona  are  reported, 
and  the  mines,  which  had  been  opened  before,  are  more 
than  meeting  the  expectations  of  their  owners. 

The  most  cheerful  reports  reach  us  from  the  San  Juan 
country.  Mines  of  fabulous  richness  are  every  day  being 
discovered  in  the  vicinity  of  Del  Norte  and  in  the  Lake 
district.  The  Hermasilla  region  of  Sonora  and  the  mines  of 
Chihuahua  have  been  extensively  explored  during  the  past 
season,  and  pronounced  to  be  far  richer  than  hitherto  believed 
to  be.  One  experienced  prospector  declares  the  mines  in 
the  Hermasilla  Mountains  to  be  the  richest  in  the  world.  In 
fact,  it  appears  that  the  great  bonanza  of  the  world  is  yet  to 
be  developed,  and  that  it  will  not  be  in  Nevada  either,  but 
hundreds  of  miles  south  from  the  Ophir  and  Virginia  ledges. 

These  recent  discoveries  and  prospective  development  of 
mines  adjacent  to  the  lino  of  the  proposed  Southern  Pacific 
Railroad,  afford  a strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  speedy 
construction  of  that  great  highway.  Already  no  inconsider- 
able amount  of  bullion  annually  finds  its  way  out  over 
mountains  and  across  deserts  from  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 
But  the  amount,  though  running  up  into  the  millions  of 
dollars  in  value,  which  are  now  obtained  from  those  regions, 
is  insignificant  compared  with  the  mighty  stream  of  wealth 
which  will  fioAv  from  those  regions,  when  once  there  are 
facilities  afforded  for  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  miners, 
and  means  of  getting  the  ores  to  the  market  at  cheap  rates. 
It  is  not  extravagant  to  claim  that  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and 
the  mines  of  Northern  Mexico,  if  developed,  as  they  would 
be  by  the  completion  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  would 
add  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars  to  the  product  of  this 
country.  Now,  this  vast  addition  to  our  annual  collection 
of  precious  metals  would  go  far  toward  readjusting  the 
finances  of  the  country  and  restoring  activity  and  prosperity 
among  all  chisses  of  our  citizens.  When  these  things  are 
considered,  the  cost  of  opening  up  communication  by  means 
of  a trunk  line  of  railroad  across  the  continent,  with  these 
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vast  and  wealthy  mining  regions,  sinks  into  insignificance. 
The  people  of  the  whole  country  should  demand  a highway 
of  traffic  and  travel  to  the  region  of  the  new  bonanzas  in 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  Let  them  be  developed. 
— St.  Louis  Republican,  November  12. 


